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Security and Arms Control 
*k 


Mr. Jacos: Today we are discussing security and arms control, but 
today also we have a war going on in Korea. Why then do we discuss such 
a subject with a war already in progress? 

Last week President Truman received from his top-policy advisers a 
call for an all-out war effort in the United States and an appeal to the 
United Nations countries to do likewise as a means to ending aggression 
_and bringing peace. Will all-out mobilization bring us the security which 
we seek? Are there any other alternatives open to us and to the United 

Nations? Does preparation for war offer the best hope for stopping 


aggression? Is it foolish to talk about arms control now? 


Sir Benegal Rau, you presided at the meeting of the Security Council at 

which military resistance by the United Nations to the North Korean 

_attack was recommended. What do you think is the fundamental dif- 
“ ficulty? 


Sim Benecat: The fundamental difficulty in this problem is really the 
prevailing distrust between East and West. I agree that recent events have 
somewhat deepened this distrust, but the problem still remains of dissi- 
pating that distrust. One way of doing that would be, in my view, a high- 
level meeting between East and West. 


Mr. Szizarp: This is a very interesting proposal, Sir Benegal: I hope 
that later on we can discuss it in detail. 


Mk. Jacos: Mr. Szilard, you were instrumental in getting the United 
States government to take on the development of atomic energy in 1939. 
Do you believe that atomic armament is the answer to the problem? 


Mr. Szirarp: I do not believe that atomic armaments give us security. 
I think that atomic bombs give us insecurity. 


Mg. Jacos: I thoroughly agree that atomic armament is not the answer. 
For myself, the events of the last five years, and indeed of the last five 
weeks, are convincing that security and peace cannot be achieved when 
the major powers are engaged in an unrestrained arms race. To localize 
the Korean war and prevent future “Koreas,” I believe that we must have 
international inspection of all national armaments. We must have it now, 
and we must couple with it a standstill agreement to prevent and to stop 
further production of major arms. 
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Mr. Szixaro: It is very easy to agree that we need a standstill agreement 
or perhaps even a general disarmament agreement. The question is: Can’ 
we get it? 


Sir BenecaL: The problem of disarmament has a long and rather dis- 
couraging history. To go back no further than the League of Nations, I 
would point out that in 1925 the Council of the League appointed a_ 
preparatory commission to study the problem. That commission sat for 
nearly five years and produced a draft disarmament convention. Then a | 
disarmament conference met to consider the draft; and in the end it © 
achieved little or nothing, although it sat until the end of 1934. In fact, 
while the conference was still in existence, the world witnessed a return 
to competitive armaments on an unprecedented scale. Such was the result 
of nearly ten years’ work in the course of which the subject of disarma- 
ment was discussed from almost every angle. That is why I said that the 
history of the problem was not very encouraging. 


Mr. SziLarp: Sir Benegal, if disarmament failed in the past, what reason 
have you to believe that we may fare better in the future? 


Sir Benecat: I must confess that the effect of the events in Korea may | 
make the problem more difficult rather than easier. The South Koreans, 
who, by force of circumstances, were lacking in armaments, were sud- 
denly overwhelmed by well-armed and well-equipped forces in the 
North. That obviously does not encourage limitation of armaments. 

On the other hand, the rapidity with which the United Nations rushed 
to the assistance of the South Koreans gives ground for hoping that in the - 
future the world organization will secure support against aggression 
more effectively than in the past. If this hope is well founded, individual 
states may be more ready to limit armaments. So much for the effect of 
recent events on the prospect of disarmament. 


Mr. Jacos: Are not the prospects also better than in the past, because a 
great many people now realize the disastrous consequences of an unregu- 
lated arms race? They are convinced that this kind of situation cannot 
be allowed to continue if they are to have peace. 


Sir Benecat: I entirely agree. I believe that there is today a greater — 
realization of what the Charter of the United Nations calls “the dignity 
and worth of the human person” and a growing feeling that the resources 
of civilization should be utilized in preserving and exalting human life 
rather than in destroying it. On balance, therefore, I think that the pros- 
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" pects of getting agreement on limitation of armaments will be better at 
_ the end of the Korean conflict than they have been in the past. 


Mk. Szizarp: Very well. If you are so optimistic about the possibilities 

of disarmament, let us see how far disarmament should go. And here I 

have some difficulties. You remember that the United States proposed the 

elimination of atomic bombs from national armaments and that Russia 

countered that she wanted to discuss a general limitation of armaments 

along with atomic disarmament. I can understand why eliminating atom- 

_ ic bombs alone would place Russia in a difficult position, because so long 

as it is permissible to destroy cities from the air with high-explosive 

bombs, so long as we retain long-range bombers, the elimination of 
atomic bombs alone does not give security to Russia. 


Now, if we go one bit further, if we eliminate long-range bombers and 
high explosives but permit tanks and heavy guns to be retained, then I 
think that the Western powers are in a difficult position, because with 
tanks and guns Western Europe can be overrun. Does it not follow that 

- disarmament, if it is to give us security, if it is to be acceptable both to 
Russia and to the United States, must go down to machine guns in na- 
tional armament and perhaps heavy guns in fortifications (let us say that 
the Maginot Line may be retained) but that no mobile heavy armaments, 
no tanks, no heavy guns can be retained? Otherwise, I do not see how 
both parties can accept a disarmament agreement. And, of course, this 
brings in the problem of inspection. Inspection, I think we all agree, is 
necessary. We have to check whether disarmament provisions have been 
observed, and J find that inspection is acceptable, or should be acceptable, 
to countries like Russia only if disarmament goes sufficiently far. It is 
essential that there are no secrets left which are worth preserving. If there 
is no armament which is manufactured and there are no armament- 
manufacturing plants, the location of which has to be kept secret, then 
inspection may become acceptable to Russia. 


Mr. Jacos: In effect what you are proposing, if I understand you cor- 
rectly, is total disarmament in so far as offensive weapons or weapons 
capable of offensive warfare are concerned. Are you suggesting that that 
can be accomplished now? Are you suggesting that that must be accom- 
plished before anything else can be done in this direction? 


Sir Benegca: I would like to mention in this connection that a very 
similar proposal, what was known as “qualitative limitation of arma- 
ments,” was actually proposed at the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
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in 1933 by the United Kingdom. It received a large measure of support 
but ultimately broke down because of the difficulty of defining offensive 
and defensive armaments. Even if a similar proposal should break down 
again, I would welcome any step, however modest, in the direction of 
disarmament. It is not my thought that radical disarmament, such as I 
suggested, is feasible in the absence of a political settlement. I think that, 
if we want to get anywhere with any significant step toward peace, we 
will need an over-all political settlement—an agreement which settles the 
fate of Germany, settles the problems in Asia, and also provides for gen- 
eral disarmament. Of course, now, when we are engaged in a war in 
Korea, it is very unlikely that negotiations for such an over-all settlement 
will get under way for the time being. Yet this is the only significant ad- 
vance toward peace which I can see, providing there is an advance toward 
peace at all. 


Mr. Jacos: It seems to me that we can take piecemeal steps toward the 
achievement of peace and security, that we do not have to have a full 
general agreement on all outstanding issues. If we concentrate upon the 
problem from the standpoint of establishing effective inspection, it 
seems to me that some of these other steps might follow. 


Mk. Szitarp: Are you talking about a “standstill” agreement or merely 
inspection without any arms limitations? 


Mr. Jacos: I am talking particularly about the machinery of an operat- 
ing and effective inspection. With that could be coupled a standstill agree- 
ment on various points which might be undertaken later, but the crux of 
the matter, it seems to me, is not the total disarmament step at this stage 
of the game or a general agreement such as you propose but the establish- 
ment of an effectively operating international inspection system. 


Mr. Szivarp: I think that I disagree with you. I think that a standstill 
agreement with effective inspection will not yield many of the advan- 
tages of general disarmament. It is therefore more difficult to obtain. For 
this reason, I imagine myself to be in the place of the Russians, and I ask 
myself: Would I accept your proposal? As a Russian I would say to my- 
self: The United States wants to send inspectors to my country on the 
basis of a standstill agreement, retaining bombers so that she can de- 
stroy my factories, retaining tanks with which she can invade my terri- 
tory (all that you propose, Jacob, is inspection); and if I, as a Russian, 
would agree to it, I would merely disclose to the United States the loca- 
tion of my manufacturing facilities. And if no further progress is made 
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toward disarmament, if it comes to war, I, as a Russian, would be in a 


much worse strategic position, with the United States’ being able to de- 
stroy with atomic bombs, with high explosives, my manufacturing facili- 
ties. So I think that, if I were speaking for the Russians, I would not 
accept your standstill agreement with inspection. I would accept, though, 
a political settlement and disarmament down to machine guns, including 
inspection, because then I would no longer have to fear that I would be 
attacked. 


Mk. Jacos: Is it not noteworthy, however, that the Russians have 


_agreed consistently to the proposition of international inspection of arma- 


ments? To be sure, there is disagreement with reference to exactly what 
that might involve. But to the principle of international inspection they 
have agreed; and they have agreed consistently, and they seem to find in 
it a basic interest in common with the United States, which is an interest 
in the avoidance of a general war. 


Mk. Sziarp: I think very little of an achievement which consists in the 
great powers’ agreeing on something in principle. The difficulties which 
came out in Geneva in 1932 come in defining the details. Implementation 
is where a real disagreement first pops up. But I agree with you that it is 
necessary to consider what progress we could make in the absence of a 
general agreement. And, as you know, there are a number of proposals. 
For instance, there is the Communist-sponsored peace appeal, which pro- 
poses that we should declare that the use of atomic bombs is prohibited 
and that the nation which uses the atomic bomb first is a war criminal. 

There is something which puzzles me about this. This proposal is 
sponsored by the Communists, and it is opposed by the State Department. 
If I look at this proposal, it would seem to me that prohibiting atomic 
bombs but leaving conventional weapons—like long-range bombers—as 
legitimate means of waging the war would give an advantage to the 
United States rather than Russia. And, yet, Russia proposes this, and the 
United States opposes it. I do not understand why they do that. 


Mr. Jacos: A great many of us have a strong sense of the importance of 
trying to keep the atomic bomb from being used in warfare. As a matter 
of fact, Sir Benegal, I believe that you yourself have been most interested 
in trying to find a way out of the present deadlock on atomic-energy 
controls. 


Sir Bengcav: In November last, I actually put forward a resolution in 
the General Assembly suggesting, among other things, that the General 
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Assembly should construct a declaration on the subject. The declaration 
which I had in mind consisted of three articles—the first of which said 
that the control of atomic energy was a matter of international concern 
and the duty of every state to act in aid of such a system. The second 
article prohibited states and individuals from manufacturing or possess- 
ing or using atomic bombs; and the third article enabled any state that 
wished to do so, when ratifying the declaration, to make reservations. For 
example, a particular state could say that the second article, namely, the 
prohibition against the manufacture and use of atomic bombs, would not 
be operative against that particular state until the system of international 
control provided for in the first article was actually in existence. This pro- 
posal was actually put to a vote, with the result that fifteen states voted for 
it, twenty-four states voted against it, and eighteen abstained. 


Mk. Jacos: What was the stand of the United States and the Soviet 
Union on that? 


Sir Benecat: Well, both of them voted against this proposal. 


Mk. Jacos: Is that not a tragedy? Here, it seems to me, is a situation in 
which there ought to be a great degree of unity among the countries in 
trying to accomplish, even with the Korean fighting on, agreement upon 
the kind of proposal which you have advanced. 


Mr. Szivarp: Sir Benegal, I wonder if you would agree with this: We 
have no international agreement on atomic bombs; we have no agree- 
ment on strategic bombing of cities or destruction of cities with high- 
explosive or incendiary bombs. But even though there is no agreement, 
some progress could be made, provided that the great powers would ob- 
serve some restraint. It seems to me that the obligation of restraint goes 
with great power, and it seems to me that our hope for future agreement 
depends on the extent to which we exercise restraint, particularly when a 
big power fights a small power, like the United States and the United 
Nations today fight North Korea. 

I wonder whether you could tell us, first of all, what the facts are con- 
cerning the position of the Security Council on the Korean war. 


Sir Benecat: The facts are well known. They are embodied in the 
three resolutions of the Security Council passed on June 25, June 27, and 
July 7. The first resolution in effect asks the two parties to cease hostili- 
ties and asks the North Korean forces to withdraw to the thirty-eighth 
parallel. The second resolution, after reciting the fact that the first reso- 
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lution had not been complied with, recommended that all member states 
- assist South Korea to repel the attack from the North. The third reso- 
lution was really concerned with details asking the member states which 
provided armed assistance to agree to a unified command, and it author- 
ized the U.S.A. to name the commander and authorized the commander 
at his discretion to use the United Nations flag. 


Mr. Szitarp: Do you feel that any important advance was made by the 
Security Council’s taking this stand? 


Sir Bengcat: I think that it may be regarded as a precedent for the 
future—that is to say, in the case of future aggression, where the Security 
Council would be satisfied that there had been an aggression, the United 
Nations Organization would intervene to punish the aggressor. 


Mr. Szitarp: Do we have any assurance in this respect? Is not this 
stand of the Security Council due to a number of accidents? The first 
accident is that the United States was interested in Korea and that Presi- 
dent Truman decided to put in armed forces of the United States. The 
second accident is that the seat of China on the Security Council is occu- 
pied by the former Chinese government, which is in favor of this action, 
while this present Chinese government would probably veto it. And the 
third accident is that the Russians, even though they had the right to 
veto, for some reason which I do not understand, did not exercise that 
veto. 

Mr. Jacos: But regardless of the accidental nature, it seems to me we 
are in this situation now, and the really important question for us is to 
try to set the stage for some kind of an effective settlement at the end. 
And in that regard it seems to me that the exercise of restraint by the 
United Nations and by the United States in the conduct of hostilities 
in Korea is of extreme importance. Do you not agree with that? 


Mr. Szirarp: I do not know what you have in mind. But if you have 
in mind that we might use the atomic bomb in Korea, I think that I can 
reassure you. I do not think that the atomic bomb can be used, according 
to the existing statute, without President Truman’s approval. And I 
doubt very much that President Truman would approve the use of 
atomic bombs in Korea. However, if you have in mind that the Army 
might use high-explosive or incendiary bombs first on the cities of North 
Korea and subsequently on the cities of South Korea which are occu- 
pied by North Koreans, then I am really not in a position to reassure you. 
I just wonder to what extent the United Nations here would share the 
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responsibility with the United States for the conduct of the war against 
civilians in Korea. I do not know whether Sir Benegal can say anything 
about it at this time. 


Sir Benecat: There is nothing in the resolutions of the Security Coun- 
cil bearing on this subject, but you have raised an important point which 
I think will require very careful study. 


Mr. Jacos: I would like to emphasize myself the tremendous moral 
responsibility that the United Nations and the United States are under 
to see to it that the war in Korea is conducted, in so far as it is possible, 
with regard for the welfare of civilians. It seems to me that we have a 
situation here in which we are dedicated to the upholding of the sacred- 
ness of personality and that we cannot, under any circumstances, justify 
the use of atomic bombs or strategic bombing to carry out objectives 
when our basic commitments should be to central moral values. 


Mr. Szirarp: Sir Benegal, if the situation is going to improve, in what 
direction must we look for improvement? 


Sir Bengcat: As I stated at the very beginning, the root of this whole 
world problem is the distrust which leading nations entertain of one 
another. In a recent statement of policy I read, “so long as dictatorship 
builds powerful armed forces, so long must democracies maintain an 
adequate state of preparedness.” All dictator countries say the same 
thing, only the other way around. East and West each thinks that the 
other is preparing for aggressive war, and so this vicious spiral of dis- 
trust goes on mounting, and that of course is an obstacle to any limi- 
tation of armaments. 

In the news today I noticed Mr. Winston Churchill called for a su- 


preme effort on the highest level to bridge the gulf between the East and 
the West. 


Mr. Jacos: I wonder whether the United Nations Security Council, 
Sir Benegal, or the United Nations General Assembly is in a position 
where they could take up this idea of high-level meeting and try to pro- 


mote a technique of resolving the differences between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 


Sir Benzcat: It is an interesting suggestion. In this connection I would 
like to mention that we had a difficult situation in the Indian subconti- 
nent at the end of last March. The relations between India and Pakistan 
were very bitter; there was deep distrust from both sides; and even re- 
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sponsible ministers said that the only solution is war. Then it occurred 
to the two prime ministers to meet, and, although they met without any 
specified agenda, the mere meeting broke down the tension. I hope that 
if any similar meeting takes places, as contemplated by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, a similar result may follow. 


Mr. Jacos: That was a meeting directly between the leaders of the 
two parties which were involved. I wonder whether it is not important 
to try to secure a successful result by having the United Nations itself call 
upon the parties to negotiate under the auspices of the United Nations. 


Mr. Szizarp: I do not know that I would share any optimism at all 
concerning such a meeting, because I do not see that anyone seems to have 
a conception of what the substance of an over-all settlement should be. 
Until we have a clearer idea about this, such a meeting might not be 
very useful. But, nevertheless, since all avenues have to be explored, I 
want to raise this question: Rather than having the United Nations do it, 
could not, let us say, Mr. Nehru invite Mr. Truman and Mr. Stalin to a 
meeting and be present at the meeting and serve as a mediator to bring 
about a better relationship and to give, through such a meeting, hope 
to the world that we can look toward an improvement in Russian- 
American relations? 


Mk. Jacos: You are suggesting, in other words, that Mr. Nehru, as an 
individual holding the respect presumably of both sides and without a 
personal commitment or national commitment on one side or the other, 
might perform a more effective task than the United Nations Security 
Council or the United Nations General Assembly as a whole? 


Mr. Szitarp: While I am not too optimistic about this approach at all, 
I should think that there would be more hope if a personal approach 
is made by Mr. Nehru than if a more formal approach is made by a 
world organization. 


Mr. Jacos: I am wondering if there are not certain other means of 
trying to eliminate the distrust which Sir Benegal has indicated is the 
fundamental factor involved in this problem of security. For instance, 
it seems to me, to return to an earlier part of our discussion, that the 
inauguration of international inspection coupled with a standstill agree- 
ment would go far toward alleviating this distrust. For instance, if an 
American inspector, under the United Nations, sets foot on Russian soil 
to check on the present state of readiness of Russian armies, and if, at the 
same time (I believe this has got to be simultaneous) a Russian inspec- 
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tor, as part of the United Nations team, sets foot on American soil, would 
that not create an enormous influence which would weaken the sus- 
picions and fears that each would have of the other? 

Sir Benegal, perhaps this is a question which you cannot deal with 
directly, but I wondered whether you would feel that some kind of sym- 
bolic act of this sort—concrete, definite—would not be necessary to dispel 
the distrust. 


Sir Benecat: I entirely agree with a concrete act of this kind. If, as I 
said, there is a preliminary meeting between the leading powers at a high 
level, a concrete step of this kind would go a great way toward dispelling 
distrust, and the people would begin to feel that whatever was agreed 
upon was not a mere form of words but was meant to be implemented. 


Mr. Szitarp: I am sorry that I cannot share your optimism, because 
it seems to me that acceptance of inspection by Russia has, as its neces- 
sary condition, the removal of distrust which only a political settlement 
can bring about. The distrust has to be removed first; inspection can be 
agreed afterward. And I think that, in the remaining short time, we will 
not be able to fight this out. 


Mr. Jacos: I wonder whether the crux of this whole question, as we 
have seen it, is not that the problem of trying to achieve security is a 
problem of finding an alternative to competitive armaments. I would 
agree thoroughly, I think, with you, Szilard, that we need to proceed 
in the direction of a general agreement. I think that our only point of 
difference is how to do it. It seems to me that inspection is the most 
tangible, immediate, concrete way of approaching the problem. 


Mk. Szizarp: In the immediate future I think all that we can do is ob- 
serve the obligations of a great power to exercise restraint, and if we 
cannot improve the situation in the next six months, at least we could 
see to it that the situation does not get worse. If we do not exercise such 
restraint, I think that, six months from now, we will be in a much worse 
position with respect to attempting an agreement than we are today. 


Sir Bengcat: I entirely agree with this general approach. I feel that we 
must find the causes of distrust and try every means to eliminate them. 


Mr. Jacos: It seems to me that it is clear that the essential obstacle is 
distrust and that the means by which we should proceed to resolve that 
is not competitive armaments. 


Mk. Szirarp: On this I think that we are all agreed. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
JUNE 9, 1950* 


By NIELS BOHR 


I ADDRESS myself to the organization, founded for the purpose to 
| further co-operation between nations on all problems of common con- 
cern, with some considerations regarding the adjustment of international 
relations required by modern development of science and technology. At 
the same time as this development holds out such great promises for the 
improvement of human welfare it has, in placing formidable means of 
destruction in the hands of man, presented our whole civilization with a 
most serious challenge. 

_ My association with the American-British atomic energy project dur- 
ing the war gave me the opportunity of submitting to the governments 
concerned views regarding the hopes and the dangers which the accom- 
plishment of the project might imply as to the mutual relations between 
nations. While possibilities still existed of immediate results of the nego- 
tiations within the United Nations on an arrangement of the use of 
atomic energy guaranteeing common security, I have been reluctant in 
taking part in the public debate on this question. In the present critical 
situation, however, I have felt that an account of my views and experi- 
ences may perhaps contribute to renewed discussion about these matters 
so deeply influencing international relationship. 

In presenting here views which on an early stage impressed themselves 
on a scientist who had the opportunity to follow developments on close 
hand I am acting entirely on my own responsibility and without con- 
sultation with the government of any country. The aim of the present 
account and considerations is to point to the unique opportunities for 
furthering understanding and co-operation between nations which have 
been created by the revolution of human resources brought about by the 
advance of science, and to stress that despite previous disappointments 
these opportunities still remain and that all hopes and all efforts must 
be centered on their realization. 

For the modern rapid development of science and in particular for the 
adventurous exploration of the properties and structure of the atom, 


* This letter by the distinguished Danish scientist, addressed to the United Nations, was 
sent from Copenhagen, Denmark, June 9, 1950. 
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international co-operation of an unprecedented extension and intensity 
has been of decisive importance. The fruitfulness of the exchange of 
experiences and ideas between scientists from all parts of the world was a 
great source of encouragement to every participant and strengthened the 
hope that an ever closer contact between nations would enable them to 
work together on the progress of civilization in all its aspects. 

Yet, no one confronted with the divergent cultural traditions and social 
organization of the various countries could fail to be deeply impressed by 
the difficulties in finding a common approach to many human problems. 
The growing tension preceding the second world war accentuated these 
difficulties and created many barriers to free intercourse between nations. 
Nevertheless, international scientific co-operation continued as a decisive 
factor in the development which, shortly before the outbreak of the war, 
raised the prospect of releasing atomic energy on a vast scale. ... 

Everyone associated with the atomic energy project was, of course, 
conscious of the serious problems which would confront humanity once 
the enterprise was accomplished. Quite apart from the role atomic 
weapons might come to play in the war, it was clear that permanent 
grave dangers to world security would ensue unless measures to prevent 
abuse of the new formidable means of destruction could be universally 
agreed upon and carried out.... 

In the beginning of 1944, I was given the opportunity to bring such 
views to the attention of the American and British governments. I quote 
from a memorandum which I submitted to President Roosevelt as a 
basis for a long conversation which he granted me in August 1944, 


It certainly surpasses the imagination of anyone to survey the consequences 
of the project in years to come, where in the long run the enormous energy 
sources which will be available may be expected to revolutionize industry 
and transport. The fact of immediate preponderance is, however, that a 
weapon of an unparalleled power is being created which will completely 
change all future conditions of warfare. 

Quite apart from the question of how soon the weapon will be ready for 
use and what role it may play in the present war, this situation raises a num- 
ber of problems which call for most urgent attention. Unless, indeed, some 
agreement about the control of the use of the new active materials can be 
obtained in due time, any temporary advantage, however great, may be out- 
weighed by a perpetual menace to human security. 

Ever since the possibilities of releasing atomic energy on a vast scale came 
in sight, much thought has naturally been given to the question of control, 
but the further the exploration of the scientific problems concerned is pro- 
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ceeding, the clearer it becomes that no kind of customary measures will suf- 
fice for this purpose and that especially the terrifying prospect of a future 
competition between nations about a weapon of such formidable character 
can be avoided only through a universal agreement in true confidence.... 
The prevention of a competition prepared in secrecy will therefore demand 
such concessions regarding exchange of information and openness about in- 
_ dustrial efforts including military preparations as would hardly be conceiv- 
able unless at the same time all partners were assured of a compensating 
_ guarantee of common security against dangers of unprecedented acuteness. 
_ The establishment of effective control measures will of course involve in- 
tricate technical and administrative problems, but the main point of the argu- 
ment is that the accomplishment of the project would not only seem to neces- 
sitate but should also, due to the urgency of mutual confidence, facilitate a 
new approach to the problems of international relationship. 

The present moment where almost all nations are entangled in a deadly 
struggle for freedom and humanity might at first sight seem most unsuited 
for any committing arrangement concerning the project. Not only have the 
aggressive powers still great military strength, although their original plans 
of world domination have been frustrated and it seems certain that they must 
ultimately surrender, but even when this happens, the nations united against 
aggression may face grave causes of disagreement due to conflicting attitudes 
towards social and economic problems. 

By a closer consideration, however, it would appear that the potentialities 
of the project as a means of inspiring confidence just under these circum- 
stances acquire most actual importance. Moreover the momentary situation 
would in various respects seem to afford quite unique possibilities which 
might be forfeited by a postponement awaiting the further development of 
the war situation and the final completion of the new weapon.... 


Without impeding the importance of the project for immediate military 
objectives, an initiative, aiming at forestalling a fateful competition about the 
formidable weapon, should serve to uproot any cause of distrust between the 
powers on whose harmonious collaboration the fate of coming generations 
will depend. 

Indeed, it would appear that only when the question is taken up among the 
united nations of what concessions the various powers are prepared to make 
as their contribution to an adequate control arrangement, will it be possible 
for any one of the partners to assure themselves of the sincerity of the inten- 
tions of the others. 


Of course, the responsible statesmen alone can have the insight in the 
actual political possibilities. It would, however, seem most fortunate that the 
expectations for a future harmonious international co-operation which have 
found unanimous expression from all sides within the united nations, so 
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remarkably correspond to the unique opportunities which, unknown to the 
public, have been created by the advancement of science. ey 

Many reasons, indeed, would seem to justify the conviction that an 
approach with the object of establishing common security from ominous 
menaces without excluding any nation from participating in the promising 
industrial development which the accomplishment of the project entails will” 
be welcomed, and be responded with a loyal co-operation on the enforcement 
of the necessary far-reaching control measures. ... 


This viewpoint was elaborated in a supplementary memorandum in 
which also the technical problem of control measures was further dis- 
cussed. In particular, I attempted to stress that just the mutual openness, 
which now was obviously necessary for common security, would in itself 
promote international understanding and pave the way for enduring 
co-operation. This memorandum, dated March 24th 1945, contains, be- 
sides remarks which have no interest to-day, the following passages: 


Above all, it should be appreciated that we are faced only with the begin- 
ning of a development and that, probably within the very near future, means 
will be found to simplify the methods of production of the active substances 
and intensify their effects to an extent which may permit any nation possess- 
ing great industrial resources to command powers of destruction surpassing 
all previous imagination. 

Humanity will, therefore, be confronted with dangers of unprecedented 
character unless, in due time, measures can be taken to forestall a disastrous 
competition in such formidable armaments and to establish an international 
control of the manufacture and use of the powerful materials. 

Any arrangement which can offer safety against secret preparations for the 
mastery of the new means of destruction would, as stressed in the memoran- 
dum, demand extraordinary measures. In fact, not only would universal 
access to full information about scientific discoveries be necessary, but every 
major technical enterprise, industrial as well as military, would have to be 
open to international control. 

In this connection it is significant that the special character of the efforts 
which, irrespective of technical refinements, are required for the production 
of the active materials, and the peculiar conditions which govern their use as 
dangerous explosives, will greatly facilitate such control and should ensure its 
efficiency, provided only that the right of supervision is guaranteed. 

Detailed proposals for the establishment of an effective control would have 
to be worked out with the assistance of scientists and technologists appointed 
by the governments concerned, and a standing expert committee, related to 
an international security organization, might be charged with keeping ac- 
count of new scientific and technical developments and with recommending 
appropriate adjustments of the control measures. 
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On recommendations from the technical committee the organization would 

be able to judge the conditions under which industrial exploitation of atomic 
energy sources could be permitted with adequate safeguards to prevent any 
assembly of active material in an explosive state. . . . 

With regard to such wider prospects, it would in particular seem that the 
free access to information, necessary for common security, should have far- 
reaching effects in removing obstacles barring mutual knowledge about spirit- 
ual and material aspects of life in the various countries, without which respect 
and goodwill between nations can hardly endure. ... 

In all the circumstances it would seem that an understanding could hardly 
fail to result, when the partners have had a respite for considering the conse- 
quences of a refusal to accept the invitation to co-operate, and convincing 
themselves of the advantages of an arrangement guaranteeing common 
security without excluding anyone from participation in the promising utili- 
zation of the new sources of material prosperity. 

‘All such opportunities may, however, be forfeited if an initiative is not 
taken while the matter can be raised in a spirit of friendly advice. In fact, a 
postponement to await further developments might, especially if preparations 
for competitive efforts in the meantime have reached an advanced stage, give 
the approach the appearance of an attempt at coercion in which no great 

_nation can be expected to acquiesce. ... 


The creation of new barriers, restricting the free flow of information 
between countries, further increased distrust and anxiety. In the field of 
science, especially in the domain of atomic physics, the continued secrecy 
and restrictions deemed necessary for security reasons hampered inter- 
national co-operation to an extent which split the world community of 
scientists into separate camps. 

Despite all attempts, the negotiations within the United Nations have 
so far failed in securing agreement regarding measures to eliminate the 
dangers of atomic armament. The sterility of these negotiations, perhaps 
more than anything else, made it evident that a constructive approach 
to such vital matters of common concern would require an atmosphere 
of greater confidence. 

Without free access to all information of importance for the inter- 
relations between nations, a real improvement of world affairs seemed 
hardly imaginable. It is true that some degree of mutual openness was 
envisaged as an integral part of any international arrangement regarding 
atomic energy, but it grew ever more apparent that, in order to pave the 
way for agreement about such arrangements, a decisive initial step to- 
wards openness had to be made. 
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The ideal of an open world, with common knowledge about social 
conditions and technical enterprises, including military preparations, in 
every country, might seem a far remote possibility in the prevailing 
world situation. Still, not only will such relationship between nations 
obviously be required for genuine co-operation on progress of civiliza- 
tion, but even a common declaration of adherence to such a course would 
create a most favourable background for concerted efforts to promote 
universal security. Moreover, it appeared to me that the countries which 
had pioneered in the new technical development might, due to their 
possibilities of offering valuable information, be in a special position to 
take the initiative by a direct proposal of full mutual openness. 

I thought it appropriate to bring these views to the attention of the 
American government without raising the delicate matter publicly 
(June, 1948). 


In the years which have passed since the war, the divergencies in outlook 
have manifested themselves ever more clearly and a most desperate feature of 
the present situation is the extent to which the barring of intercourse has led 
to distortion of facts and motives, resulting in increasing distrust and suspi- 
cion between nations and even between groups within many nations. Under 
these circumstances the hopes embodied in the establishment of the United 
Nations Organization have met with repeated great disappointments and, in 
particular, it has not been possible to obtain consent as regards control of 
atomic energy armaments. 

In this situation with deepening cleavage between nations and with 
spreading anxiety for the future, it would seem that the turning of the trend 
of events requires that a great issue be raised, suited to invoke the highest 
aspirations of mankind. Here it appears that the stand for an open world, 
with unhampered opportunities for common enlightenment and mutual un- 
derstanding, must form the background for such an issue. Surely, respect and 
goodwill between nations cannot endure without free access to information 
about all aspects of life in every country. 

Moreover, the promises and dangers involved in the technical advances 
have now most forcibly stressed the need for decisive steps towards openness 
as a primary condition for the progress and protection of civilization. The 
appreciation of this point, it is true, underlies the proposals to regulate co- 
operation on the development of the new resources, brought before the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, but just the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining agreement under present world conditions would suggest the neces- 
sity of centering the issue more directly on the problem of openness. 

Under the circumstances it would appear that most careful consideration 
should be given to the consequences which might ensue from an offer, ex- 
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tess to information, oe: any kind desired, about conditions ‘and aes 


‘oper judgment of the actual situation confronting them. 


= Ani initiative along such lines: might seem beyond the scope of conyentional 
Borat caution; yet it must be viewed against the background that, if the — 


ments in the various countries and. would thereby allow the partners to form = 


‘Proposals should meet with consent, a radical improvement of world affairs ~ 


‘would have been brought about, with entirely new opportunities for-co-opera- 
on in confidence and for reaching agreement on effective measures to-elimi- 
hate common dangers. eae = : 


‘taking the initiative since, irrespective of the immediate response, the very 
eo ence of an offer of the kind in question should ao ies affect the situation” 


Aionest conviction and good example. ~ 


“world, fighting for fundamental human rights, and would greatly strengthen 


the moral position of all supporters of genuine international co-operation. 


‘amount toa confession of lack of confidence in : the. strength of theirs own 
use when laid opensto the world. 2 
Altogether, i it would-appear that, by making 2 dean for openness a 


fully followed up, might bring humanity along way forward towards*the 


x each than ever before. 2 fea 


-_ The consideration in. this Secinomedunt ‘hady. appear utopian,and the 


Nor should the ‘difficulties i in obtaining ‘consent be an argument against 


= Such a stand would, more than anything else, appeal to people all over the 


t the same time, those reluctant to enter on the course proposed would have - 
been brought into a position difficult to maintain since such:opposition would — 


‘realization of that co-operation onthe progress of civilization which is more — — 
“urgent and, notwithstanding ‘present obstacles, ney still: be within nearer 


to the world of steparednets to live together with all others under conditions > 
here mutual relationships and common destiny would be shaped only by 


patamount issue, quite: new possibilities would be created, which, if purpose-— — ~ 


difficulties of surveying complications of non-conventional procedures 


‘may explain the hesitations of governments in demonstrating adherence 


to the course of full mutual openness. Nevertheless, sucha course should = 


bein the deepest i interest of all nations, irrespective of differences in social 
and economic organization, and the hopes and aspirations for which it 


4was attempted to_give expression in the memorandum are no doubt — 


‘shared by people all over the world. 
While the present account may perhaps add to the general recognition 
‘of the difficulties with which every nation was confronted by the coin- 
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-. cidence of a great upheaval in world affairs with a veritable revolution 


~ as regards technical resources, it is in no way meant to imply that the’ 


situation does not still offer unique opportunities. On the contrary, the 
aim is to point to the necessity of reconsidering, from every side, the - 
ways and means of co-operation for avoiding mortal menaces to civiliza- 
tion and: for turning the progress of science to lasting benefit, of all 


humanity. }.. > = z aes : eee tl 
Also in other fields of science recent progress has confronted us with a 
_. Situation similar to that created by the development of atomic physics. ~ 
“Even medical science» which holds out such bright promises for the — 
health of people all over the world, has created means of extinguishing — 
life on a terrifying scale which imply grave menaces to civilization, un-_ 
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Tess universal confidence and responsibility can be firmly established. < .. es 
- Within any community it is only possible for the citizens to. strive 
together for common welfare on a basis of public knowledge of the 
general conditions in the country. Likewise, real co-operation between 
nations on problems of common. concern presupposes free access to all 
information of importance for their relations. Any argument for up- 
holding barriers for information and intercourse, based on concern for ” 
national ideals or interests, must be weighed against the beneficial effects 

“of common enlightenment and the relieved tension resulting from — 

- openness. eS RSG a eS ae 

In the search for a harmonious relationship between the life of the : 
individual and the organization of the community, there have always 
been and will ever remain many problems to ponder and principles for 

which to strive. However, to make it possible for nations to benefit from + 
the experience of others and to avoid mutual misunderstanding of inten-— 
tions, free access to information and unhampered opportunity for ex- 
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change of ideas must be granted everywhere. .... Sones 
The very fact that knowledge is in itself-the basis for 


civilization — 
points directly to openness as the way. to overcome the present crisis. - 
Whatever judicial and ‘administrative international authorities. may 
eventually have to be created in order to stabilize world affairs, it must. 
be realized that full mutual openness, only, can effectively promote con 
fidence and guarantee common security.” Sie ite 
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